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"ADAM" IN THE REVISED VERSION. 

In the English language "Adam" and "man" are distinctly sepa- 
rate words, differing in sound, in meaning, and in general classification. 
"Adam" is a proper name; "man" is a common noun. In the 
Hebrew, D1K is one of the two or three chief words used to denote 
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man or mankind, and the term is found in the general sense between 
400 and 500 times in the Old Testament. It usually refers to man, 
generically, and is not found in the plural. An examination of the 
first five chapters of Genesis shows that the word Q1S is a common 
noun, which should be translated uniformly " man " or " the man ; " 
the word becoming the proper name of the individual in the genealo- 
gical table in Gen. 5:33. 

In the Elohistic account of creation (Gen. 1 : 1 — 2 : 4a) the word is 
used once without the Hebrew article (1 : 26), and once with the article 
(1 : 27). In both instances mankind i? signified, including both male 
and female. The blessing, commands, and gifts are addressed to a 
plural or generic "Adam," in 1 : 28, 29. In the Authorized Version 
and the Revised Version the word is properly translated " man " in 
these two instances. 

In the second Elohistic summary of creation (Gen. 5:1,2) the word 
DTK is employed three times, always without the article. Here again 
the generic sense is required, as the term includes male and female 
(" called their name Adam "). Both A. V. and R. V. transliterate the 
term as "Adam" twice, and translate it once as "man." Both ver- 
sions speak of the "generations of Adam." When the word recurs, 
four words later, both versions change to "man" ("In the day that 
God created man"). The reason for the change seems to be the 
reminiscence of Gen. 1 : 26, 27. Both A. V. and R. V., in the next 
verse, use the somewhat awkward phrase "blessed them, and called 
their name Adam." 

In the Jehovistic creation record (Gen. 2 : 46 — 4 : 26) the word D1S 
occurs twenty-six times. The Hebrew article is clearly absent in only 
two instances (2 : 5 and 4 : 25). Both A. V. and R. V. read "a man" 
in 2:5, and "Adam" in 4:25. Three times the Hebrew word has 
the preposition b prefixed (2:20; 3:17; 3:21). Here the massoretic 
pointing indicates the absence of the article. The R. V. follows the 
A. V., in 3: 17 and 3 : 21, in transliterating as "Adam." In the first 
instance (2 : 20), the R. V. changes the "Adam " of the A. V. to 
" man," with the margin "or, "Adam." Schrader, Dillmann, Kautzsch, 
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and others oppose the massoretic reading, and assume the article in 
these passages (Dillmann on Gen. 3: 17 ; Hastings, Dictionary of the 
Bible, Vol. I, p. 36; Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, p. 60, note 3). 
Dillmann says: "Since the author elsewhere without exception writes 
DIN?"!, we must rather in these three passages also point DTlfcb." 
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These three passages, with their uncertain vowel-pointing, are the 
only instances, in the Jehovistic account, where the R. V. retains 
the "Adam " of the A. V. (twice in the text and once in the 
margin). 

The R. V., however, changes "Adam " of the A. V. to " the man " 
ten times in the Jehovistic account. This is an important change, 
and is undoubtedly in the line of consistency. The R. V. translates 
OIK?! uniformly as "the man," except in 2:7, where it is twice 
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rendered as " man " without the article, here following the A. V. If 
the Revisers had not availed themselves of the uncertainty of the 
massoretic reading to retain "Adam " in the text, the R. V. would 
have had, in the Jehovistic account, a uniform translation of DIM 
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in all its forms by "man" or "the man," down to 4: 25. 

While the R. V. is consistent in always rendering DTK*! as " man." 
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or "the man," there seems to be no rule that governs their transla- 
tion of D18 without the article, except a preference for the readings 
of the A. V. For the A. V. and R. V. alike render Q1S without the 
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article as "man" in 1:26; 2 : 5, and 5:1, and both versions trans- 
literate as "Adam" in 4: 25; 5:1; 5:2; 5:3; 5:4, and 5 = 5. As has 
been noted, the R. V. follows the A. V., in the three cases where the 
article is doubtful. 

The Septuagint originated the transliteration of the Hebrew word. 
At the verse Gen. 2:16, the Septuagint changed from avOpwiros to 
*A8a/x and thence on, through the creation accounts, transliterates the 
Hebrew word, both with and without the article, as *A8a/t or 6 *A8a/*, 
uniformly, except in 2 : 18, where the Septuagint preferred the more 
general assertion, " It is not good for the man to be alone," to what 
would have been for them the more consistent rendering, " It is not 
good for Adam to be alone." In 5: 1, also, the Septuagint translates 
D"7& putting the word in the plural : /Si)3\os yevtcrems AvOpmirmv. 

In Gen. 5 : 3 begins a genealogical list, with specific dates and 
years. "Adam " occurs in this list in exact analogy to Seth, Enos, 
Cainan, and the rest. Gen. 4 : 1 and 4 : 25 are closely connected with 
this usage of the word, no doubt. 
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After the fifth chapter of Genesis the Hebrew word OlS is dis- 
tinctively "Adam " only in the genealogy in Chron. i : i, in the Old 
Testament. Other passages in the Old Testament where the reading 
"Adam" is suggested are Deut. 32:8; Job 31 : 33, and Hos. 6:7. 
The A. V. reads "Adam " in the text in the first two instances, and 
as a marginal reading in the third passage. The R. V. changes, 
in Deuteronomy, "sons of Adam" to "children of men." In Job, 
both A. V. and R. V. read "Adam " in the text and " men " in the 
margin. In Hosea, the R. V. places "Adam " in the text and " men " 
in the margin, reversing the preference of the A. V. 

While in the creation accounts no personal name is given to the 
man, the man is said to give two names to the woman, one a general 
term, the other a more personal name. In 2 : 23 the man says: "She 
shall be called Ishah, for from Ish (man, husband) was she taken." In 
3 : 20, " The man called the name of his Ishah, Havvah " (Life, Sep- 
tuagint Zanj). The three words "Adam," "Ishah," and "Havvah," 
all seem to be connected with an etymological explanation : Adam, in 
2:7, with "Adamah," "ground;" Ishah, in 2:23, with "Ish;" and 
Havvah, in 3 : 20 with "Havah" or "Hayah," "to live." 

This examination of words has an important application in the 
interpretation of the early chapters of Genesis. In the first chapter 
the word indicates the human species, as contrasted with the rest of 
creation. The personal individualities of the "protoplasts" are not 
emphasized. In the more detailed Jehovistic account " the man " and 
" his Ishah " are undoubtedly represented as individuals. The use of 
the article aids in specifying the individual. But the literalistic inter- 
pretation of the second and third chapters suffers from the fact that the 
Hebrew name for the chief actor is the most generic term in the lan- 
guage for mankind. Even if the name, and the record of the name, 
be held to antedate the general literature of the nation, there is no 
indication that the general usage of the term was the result of the 
specific personal use. The early narratives imply the opposite, that 
the personal use of the word as a proper name is derived from its use 
as a common noun. 

" Man " is the subject of the creation stories ; man, naked, name- 
less, ignorant of all the arts, struggling with the rudiments of speech, 
before he gains the knowledge of good and evil. " Man " is depicted 
in graphic, simple words, which give us both a marvelous summary of 
human progress from the lower life, and a secret process in every 
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human soul. " Each one of us has been the Adam of his own soul " 
(Apocalypse of Baruch, 54: 19). And so we can come back with a 
new meaning to old theological formulae. Adam is; truly "a public 
person ; " he is truly " the representative head of the race ; " all men 
"sin in him," for "Adam," according to Genesis, is "man." 

Henry Goodwin Smith. 
Lane Theological Seminary, 
Cincinnati, 0. 



